Chapter VIII
ORDERLY FINANCE

 enforcement of economy in public expenditure by
JL hard and fast rules is almost impossible, and, so far as
human experience goes, the only feasible method by which
this very desirable end can be achieved is by insisting on
regularity in the spending of public money. Gladstone
first embodied this idea in the financial system of Great
Britain in his Exchequer and Audit Departments Act of
1866, and since then other countries have followed the
example of England. It is only natural, when India is
building up a parliamentary system, that she should have
the best machinery for financial control under the new
conditions that are being set up. We have, therefore, to
turn for guidance to the provisions of the Exchequer and
Audit Departments Act now in force in Great Britain and
to see how far they can be adopted in India.

The first thing that strikes one in comparing the English
and Indian systems is the absence in India of a statute
defining the duties and functions of the Auditor-General
There is just a brief reference to the Auditor-General in
section 96 D of the Government of India Act, but his
duties and functions are defined in rules framed by the
Secretary of State in Council under the Act, which are
known as the Auditor-General's Rules.

The second striking difference is the absence in India
of an Exchequer Department. In England, the Comp-
troller and Auditor-General performs two functions. He
is the Comptroller-General of the receipts and issues of
His Majesty's Exchequer as well as Auditor-General of the
public accounts. In India, the Auditor-General has no-
thing to do with receipts and issues of the Exchequer. His